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and Belles- Lettres. The Universities were classified into
primary (Bologna, Naples, Padua, Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, Rome,
and Turin), and secondary (Cagliari, Catania, Genoa, Macerata,
Messina, Modena, Parma, Sassari, and Sienna); four minor
universities were left to govern themselves (Universita liber e, in
Camerino, Ferrara, Perugia, Urbino); Higher Technical Schools
existed in the universities of Bologna, Padua, Palermo, Pavia,
Pisa, and Rome. The number of students in the universities had
remained practically stationary for the last fifteen years; of the
10,000 students in 1877, 3^ per cent studied Law, 32 per cent
Medicine, 13 per cent Engineering, 3 per cent Philosophy and
Belles Lettres, 2 per cent Sciences, and the others were distri-
buted between the scuole. The most populated universities were
those of Naples (2,648), Turin (1,435), and Padua (907);
Macerata had only 47 students, and Camerino 28.
The institutions for higher education other than universities
were of very different kinds. Some of them continued the tradition
of high schools with an independent organization, others were
new and had to meet the call for a more complete instruction In
technical, commercial, and agricultural matters. The Institute
of Advanced Studies at Florence, and the Scientific and Literary
Academy at Milan, were not very -different from universities
lacking the Faculty of Law (both Florence and Milan), and
Medicine (Milan). The Higher Normal School at Pisa, which
had been founded in the Napoleonic period as a branch of the
ficole Normale Superieure of Paris, and re-founded in 1848,
had the unique character of a training college for teachers of
secondary schools; the most promising youths were given
scholarships, so that the Scuola Normale was becoming one of
the most reliable centres for higher studies in classics, literature,
and science in Italy. The Higher Technical Institutes at Milan
and the Higher Technical Schools at Turin and Naples were
independent technical high schools, similar to those that had
been annexed to the scientific Faculties in many Universities.
All these schools, set up between 1860 and 1874, constituted the
biggest step ever taken in Italy for the co-operation between
higher instruction and technical progress. The High Schools of
Veterinary Medicine at Milan, Naples, and Turin, and the two
High Schools of Agriculture at Milan (founded in 1870) and
Portici (founded in 1872) were the practical answer to the grow-
ing request for persons able to apply the results of science to
Italian agriculture. The Institute of Forestry at Vallombrosa,
set up in 1869, instructed a few young people sent from all the
provinces where the preservation of woods was to be safeguarded.
The Higher School of Commerce at Venice was founded in